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“ Go ye into all the World, and preach the Gospel to ever 
creature.” 
MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE 
We published io alate number an interesting letter 
from Mrs. Schneider the wife of a missionary in Asia 
Minor. The following are extracts of letters, publish- 
ed in the Presbyterian from her husband the Rev. Benj. 
Schneider, dated : : 
Broosa, Asia Minor, Aug. 14th 1834. 


Rev. and very dear Sir,—You requested me to 
give you a particular account of the scene of our la- 
bors when we reached it. It was partly in compli- 
ance with this request that 1 wrote the enclosed let- 
ter. I addressed it to the Presbytery, because I sup- 

they would feel ag equal interest in it with your- 
self. It will give you a general idea of the place. [ 
wish you would come and see it for yourself. I hes- 
itate not to say, that you never beheld a more beau- 
tifal prospect. Never were the lines of the poet 
more applicable to any place than this, 

“Every prospect pleases, 
And only man is viie.” 

Mrs. S. and myself are here alone, but though alone, 
we are happy, quite happy and contented. We 
would not on any account change our abode here for 
one in our beloved country, though we love our home 
and friends with a love as strong as death, yet we 
prefer to be separated from them, that we may do 
some good to these benighted people. Our habits 
and dress, &c. are so different from those of the na- 
tives, that we are objects of wonder and ridicule.— 
Especially when we walk out, every eye is fixed up- 
on us, the windows all along the streets are full of 
women and children gazing,at us, and very frequent- 
ly we are insulted. ‘That a woman should walk arm 
im arm with a gentleman is a thing unheard of, and in 
their estimation, especially of the Turks, highly im- 
proper. Woman is too far below man in rank to be 
thus treated. We hope however they will soon have 
different views on these subjects. 
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our long expected home. We arrived on the 18th 
of July from Constantinople, where we spent five 
months; we came to Mondainea, the sea port of 
Broosa. From thence we came by land. The best 
vehicle which could be obtained for Mrs. 8. was an 
old ox cart, without any covering or seats, drawn 
by two bullocks. By spreading down a bed and blan- 
kets, it became somewhat tolerable. On this she lay, 
slowly drawn through the. heat, myself and servant 
alternately holding an umbrella over her to ward off 
the scorching rays of the sun, Her sea-sichness, 
which had already reduced her strength, and taken 
away all her appetite, continued all the way from the 
motion of the cart. Our driver too was an unfeeling 
Turk, driving over stones and every thing happening 
in the way. From all these causes, she suffered much; 
and I was strongly apprehensive of some serious con- 
sequences. She was, however, carried through it. 
In a few days she entirely recovered, and now enjeys 
her usual health. We desire never to forget the pre- 
serving mercy of our Heavely Father. We have 
been here nearly a month, and are happy to find our- 
selves comfortably settled down. As you will be in- 
terested to know something about the place to which 
| we have been sent, I purpose to give you some ac- 
| count of itin this letter. SBroosa is delightfully situ- 
jated at the base of the Asiatic Olympus. According 
to Pliny it was founded by Hannibal, somewhat more 
than a century before the Christian era, and was call- 
ed Cius, from a small river near to it. It was des 
troyed by Philip father of Perses, and afterwards 
rebuilt by Prusias a King of Bithynia, who named it 
Prusa, (now Broosa, afier himself. When Pliny was 
proconsul of Bithynia, it is probable that he resided 
here, as the natural advantages and beauties of the 
place would at least give it an equal claim with Nice, 
if not the preference to it. If so then his volumes of 
interesting letters were composed here. In the 14th 
century it became the capital of the Turkish empire. 
It was taken by Oschan the son of Otheman, who 
was the first independent chief of the Mussul- 
men. By him it was enlarged and improved. His 
tomb is now to be seen in one of the mosques siand- 
ing prominent among those of his numerous wives 
and sons. Foracentury and a‘half it continued the 














Youts very affectionately, 
Bensamin ScHNEIDER. 
To Rev. James Magraw, D. D. 





Broosa, Asia Minor Aug. 18th, 1834. 
To the Churches of the New Castle Presbytery. 


metropolis, and is now the place of exiled Pashas.— 
Bithynia, of which Broosa is now the most important 
city, was famous in ancient history both classical and 
sacred. Both Homer and Virgil and many other po- 
ets sang of many places and events within its limits, 
Here was found Nicomedia for a long time the resi- 





Beloved Brethren,—We have at length reached [dence of Constantine the great, and his successors, 
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Here was situated the ancient Chalcedon, in which 
were convened the councils which sentenced to ban- 
ishment the eloquent and virtuous Chrysostom, and 
condemned the sect of Monophysites. Here too was 
Nice, in which met the most noted ecclesiastical As- 
sembly recorded in church history. ‘They condemn- 
ed the heresy of Arian and formed the Nicene creed. 
Four centaries afterwards another council called in 
this city by the Empress [rene ordained the worship 
of images, in Christian Churches, which continues 
to the present day. And it was to the churches scat- 
tered throughout Bithynia, Pontus, &c. that Peter 
addressed his first episile. Doubtless many churches 
once flourished in this region, one or more of which 
was planted in Brovsa. For in one of the mosques 
is to be seen a cross, and the construction of the 
building is such, as to prove it to have been a Chris- 
tian church. It is now used asthe Mausoleum of Or- 
chan and his family. 

The city stretches along the foot of the mountain, 
being three miles and a half in length, and about 
seven in circumference. The ancient wall and for- 
tress still remain, though partly dilapidated. The 
Mosques are exceedingly numeruus, and two of them 
immensely large. The number is estimated at two 
hundred. Large Mausoleums are to be found in vari- 
ous parts of the city, containing the remains of kings, 
‘and great men, and their families. ‘There is perhaps 
no place so distinguished for the abundance and ex- 
cellency of its waters as Broosa. It gushes fresh from 
the mountain in a multitude of places. Every fam- 
ily is supplied with one or more fountains. In many 
instances, they are found beautifully playing in the 
sitting room or shady kiosk, (summer house) of a 
cool garden. As the source whence it comes is so 
much elevated above the level of the city, they can 
‘conduct it wherever they please. The city is also 
favored with many hot baths. The water issues hot 
from the mountair. It has all the steam and motion 
of ‘boiling heat, though its temperature is somewhat 
less. It emits a smell of sulphur, with which it is 
strongly impregnated. It is remarkable, that in ma- 
ny places springs of hot and fresh water are close 
together. From these sources it is conducted into 
large basins, in the baths, where it is used for the 
purposes intended. ‘lhe salubrious qualities of these 
mineral waters are much celebrated, and attract ma- 
ny invalids every year. Large quantities of silk are 
manufactured here. Indeed, the whole population 
are principally occupied in the silk trade. Many 
markets in Europe and Asia, are supplied with this 
article from this place, and it is deservedly celebra- 
ted for its good qualities. ‘The houses are richly in- 
terspersed with gardens, the thick foliage of whose 
trees almost conceals the city. Were it not for the 
miserable appearance of the buildings, the view would 
be truly charming. Below the city, there is a rich 
and extensive plain about ten miles in breadth, and 
thirty in lengta. The part contiguous to the city is 
covered with large fields of mulberry trees and grapes. 
These, occupy a space of about twenty miles in cir- 
cumference, the whole is watered by the little 1ivu- 
lets, formed by the springs issuing from the mountain. 
The remaining part presents a variegated appearance, 
from the patches of green pastures, the fields of 
wheat, rye, and barley which adorn it, and from the 
various kinds of trees, with which the whole is sprink- 





led. It is enclosed by a beautiful range of moun- 
tains, which exhibit the appearance of a vast amphi- 
theatre. The view from the mountain, whence the 
city in all its extent with its numerous mosques peer- 
ing above the houses and gardens is seen at one 
glance ; and whence the fields of grapes, and mul- 
berry are seen to the best advantage, and the plain 
spreads out all its beanties to the eye ; this view is 
charming beyond description. It is a scene of per- 
fect loveliness, such as I never before fixed my eyes 
upon. Nature has done every thing for the place.— 
Were it in the hands of the English or Americans, it 
would become a paradise. If the aspect of the mor- 
al world were as beautiful, as that of the natural, 
Broosa would be an inviting post indeed. But the 
former is as dark as the latter is charming. 1 often 
think of the remark of Lord Byron, made in respect 
to these countries generally ; “Every thing is like 
heaven but the people.” I love to look forward to 
the time, when steeples of Christian churches, will 
be seen in the place of the tall minarets of Turkish 
mosques ; and when the arts and sciences, always io 
the train of Christianity, will add their improvements 
to the beauties of nature. How much it would in- 
crease the loveliness of the prospect. O that this 
time may speedily come. 

The population is about one tundred thousand, 
which is a somewhat higher estimate than I made in 
my other letter, but probably nearer the truth. Our 
efforts will be principally directed to the Armenians 
and Greeks, though, we hope to be useful also to the 
Turks and Jews. We have succeeded in opening a 
school, on the Lancasterian plan, among the Armin- 
ians. It is the first of the kind, that has yet been es- 
tablished among that nation. It met with much op- 
position, especially from the priests. It has now 
been in operation, nearly three weeks, and contains 
seventy scholars; it is evidently gaining the confi- 
dence of the people, and we think it will be able to 
outlive the opposition which it encounters. The ex- 
treme ignorance of these people, their strong preju- 
dices, and the priests, are the chief obstacles with 
which we shall be called to contend. You can have 
but a faint conception of of the ignorance of these 
people, of vital godliness. They have no more 
idea of holiness of heart, than the Turk. The 
priests, who should be guides of the people, 
are among the most ignorant, and among the 
first to oppose any efforts to enlighten save 
them. A system of external rites is substituted for 
religion of the heart. Priests and people are led on 
together, blindfold to ruin. Their very religion is 
the most effectual cause of their perdition. Can there 
be a more ay state than this? Should it not 
affect every Christian heart? Oh, let your prayers 
be offered unceasingly for these people. And do not 
forget us in your supplications. We love to think 
that veare remembered. We cannot think, that the 
many pledges to that effect, which we received, will 
be forgotten. And may the Lord return into your 
own bosoms, tenfold the mercies you implore on us. 
Dear brethren, our hearts are st:ongly united to you. 
We are ofien with you in spirit, especielly when the 
Sabbath sheds its sacred light upon you. We go from 
congregation to congregation, and seem almost t 
hear the preacher, and to unite our voices with yours 
in prayer and praise. Well, if ‘we are indeed among 
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the faithful, we shall soon meet in that upper temple, 
where we shall all unite in the same worship, and 
sing the same song,—*‘ the song of Moses and the 
Lamb.” Till then, dear brethren, let us labor and 
pray for the conversion of the world—you at home, 
and we abroad. 

Mrs. Schneider unites with me, in a most affec- 
tionate remembrance to every member of the Pres- 
bytery. Yours, truly 

Benjamin ScuNewenr. 


MR. WOLFF, THE MISSIONARY. 


The following account of this extraordinary indi- 
vidual is contained in a letter from Mocha, in the 
Persian Gulf, written by a traveler who accompanied 
him during some portions of his wanderings: 

“IT now proceed to give you my opinion of Mr. 
Wolff, who is considered a prophet by one party, a 
madman by the other. He.is neither. Mr. Wolff is 
undoubtedly, an ethusiast. In person he is middle- 
sized, of plain, but not unpleasing features; and he 
wears bushy whiskers, uncombed locks, and has a 
peculiar frown. He is, however, of a mild and pleas- 
ing disposition, with a smile of good nature continu- 
ally overshadowing his countenace. His temper is 
that of unmixed good-nature ; he listens complacent- 
ly to all who choose to address him. He is an en- 
tertaing table companion, loves good cheer, abounds 
with solid information, can give and take a harmless 
joke, and in the oddities of his ways affords a lasting 
source of amusement. Although the master of four- 
teen languages, and extremely well versed in Scrip- 
ture lore, he has no original genius, and but little taste 
for the arts and sciences. In fact, he looks upon 
worldly acquirements as derogatory to the Christian 
religion. He however betrays a partiality for the 

try of his countrymen, appreciate- the beauties of 

ilton, gives a qualified praise to Shakspeare, and 
quotes largely from French and Italian poets, having 
a very retentive memory. With regard to sect, Mr. 
Wolff, strictly speaking, belongs to none, although he 
has an evident bias tothe Church of England. He 
loves high Churchmen, and advocates the divine right 
of Kings ; he is likewise zealous on behalf of mis- 
sionaties, Initiated into christianity by Catholic doc- 
tors, he retains some of the old leaven in his compo- 
sition, and is far from being in a state of open hostili- 
ty with the Romish religion. He is incapable of con- 
ducting a religious controversy, being of a nervous 
temperament and infalliable in his own opinion, an 
egotist in Scriptural knowledge, his arguments are too 
rambling and desultory to be convincing—he would 
rather bear down his adversary by his learning than 
by the light of reason, and he has no other idea of the 
interpretation of Scripture than his own, and there- 
fore condemns without qualification. He has a firm 
coaviction of the truth of Mr. Irving’s mission, and 
in his gift of tongues Mr. Wolff is fond of drawing a 
epee between himself and St. Paul. In principles 
professes to be a rigid Tory, and condemns with- 
out reserve all those opposed to him. In his preach- 
Jjng he draws the attention of the audience to him, 
I have at times felt the simplicity of his appeal. 

{ know he feels what he says, and his sincerity and 
learning amply compensate for his want of eloquence; 
he combines the learning of a rabbi with the simplic- 
ity of a child, and with all his eccentricities I believe 


him tobe a good father and a good Christian ; next to 
his God, he loves his wife and child. 








Popery. 





=———— 


“IMPOSING CEREMONY.” 


“As soldiers watch the signal of command, 
They learn to bow, to kneel, to sit, to stand ; 
Happy to fill religion’s vacant place 

With hollow form, and gestures, and grimace.” 


Whiy is it, that, when any thing unusual is perfor- 
med in a popish “ meeting house,” we are told, that 
it was an ‘imposing ceremony ?” How are common 
readers to understand this word? They know what 
imposition means, for they have often been imposed up- 
on by designing men. _Is it not very natural then, for 
them to suppose that the ceremony, to which such an 
epithet is prefixed, is so called because of its imposi- 
tion? A man might well be pardoned for making 
such a blunder, if blunder, indeed, it is. I am in- 
clined to think, however, that in the present case, he 
would not be far out of the way. I have never yet 
witnessed a popish ceremony, which was not impo- 
sing.” The whole scheme of popery is wonderfully 
“imposing.” So at least thought Paul, when he 
wrote to the Thessalonians, (2 Th. 2:4, 9, 10;) and I 
never heard that he changed his mind. Surely he 
would have no cause to change the words, “ lying 
wonders,” and ‘ deceivableness of unrighteousness,” 
and “misery of iniquity,” if he lived at the present 
day. To be convinced of this, no one need go be- 
yond our own city. A living illustration may be 
found here at any time. . 

I had the curiosity, the other day, to siep intoa po- 
pish meeting house, to witness what 1 had been told 
would be an “imposing ceremony,” and to satisfy 
myself as to the correctness of Paul’s description of 
what he only saw with prophetic eye. As I entered 
I could not help thinking, that there was something 
“imposing” in the very motto, in French and Eng- 
lish, on the front of the house. I thought that they 
had been peculiarly unfortunate in the selection— 
“« My house shall be called a house of prayer.” Now 
how could a poor Protestant, who had read his bible 
every day for years, and made himself familliar with 
its language, help adding the remainder of the verse ; 
“ But ye have made it a den of thieves.” Was it not 
pardonable ? especially since the Saviour said so of 
the Jewish temple, because they bought and sold with- 
in it, and every one knows that masses are bought 
and sold ina popish temple. Truly, there is some 
resemblance. “A house of prayer!” 1 heard nota 
word that sounded to me like prayer, though I re- 
mained to the close of the ceremony, whic lasted 
four hours. There was, indeed, a great deal said, 
for the most part in a low, confused, indistinct man- 
ner, which, when loud enough to be heard, was found 
to be in an unknown tongue ; I suppose, in the Latin, 
But this only swelled the word “ imposing,” and made 
me think of Paul, who said, “In the church I had 
rather speak five words with my understanding, that I 
micht teach others also, than ten thousaad words in an 
unknown tongue.” 1 Cor. 14: 19. But the priests take 
the liberty to differ from Paul. Moreover,Paul said, “If 
any man speak in an unknown tongue, let one inter- 
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lence inthe church.” But you might have waited 
long enough for an interpreter in this case; and yet 
they were very far from keeping silence in the church. 
Where there was so much ‘mystery,’ who could be 
blamed for thinking there must be somewhat ‘of ini- 
quity”’ tou? = L cannot think that Paul was a popish 
priest. 

I had scarcely taken a seat, before the “imposing 
ceremony” commenced with a gorgeous procession. 
It came from some subteranean chamber. It is said 
that these underground apartments abound in popish 
countries, and that the priests show a very great fond- 
ness for them. One can hardly tell why, unless it is 
because they “‘love darkness rather than light.” The 
procession was led by a priest, (to show the way 1 
suppose,) and two others carrying cach an enormous 
lighted candle, to drive away the darkness, (what else 
could they be for,) though it was broad day light. 
Verily the priests must have a very clouded vision, to 
suppose that it isalways night when they perform their 
worship ! else why do they always have so many can- 
dies lighted? ‘There must be something very signifi- 
cant inthis practice. Lt makes one think of the dark 
ages. After the candles, came 18 boys, two by two, 
dressed like girls, each in white and red frocks, and 
then a troop of more than 30 men, (I suppose they 
were; but no one would have guessed it from their 
dress,) arrayed in gowns, and shawls, and capes, and 
belts, in silks and satins, and book muslins, and lawns, 
and lace, and needle work, and embroidery, in gold 
and silver, and tinsel, in white, and blue, and yellow, 
and purple, and black, and scarlet. I could not but 
notice, that he to whom they all gave precedence, and 
his immediate attendants, were gaily dressed in scar- 
let and gold. It is said also that scarlet is the favor- 
ite color with the Pope and his Cardinals, in which 
they always appear on court days and festive occa- 
sions. 1 could not help thinking of the woman, whom 
Juhn speaks of, Rev. 17:4, who “ was arrayed in pur- 
ple and scarlet color, and decked with gold and pre- 
cious stones, and pearls, havinga golden cup in her 
hand, full of all abominations, and filthiness of her for- 
nication.” ‘The resemblance seemed complete, when 
the old gentleman rose in his dress of scarlet and 
gold, and tooka golden cup in his hand; and when 
the preacher, or “orator of the day’ ascended the 
pulpit, arrayed with a purple robe. How “ imposing!” 

But who can describe the servility practiced, on 
this occasion, by the underlings? To see them kneel 
down before “My Lod, the Bishop,” with all the 
cringing of a dog, and to sce one make a book-board 
of his head, that “ my Lord” might the better see to 
read ; and another standing by to save “ my Lord” 
the trouble of finding his place, or turning over the 
leaves ; and another to take off his cap, and put it on 
again at the beck or will of my “Lord,” as though he 
was of a higher oider of beings, so sublimated that 
nothing of the mortal remained! Am I in America? 
L involuntarily said to myself,—in a land. where all 
are born free and equal! Are these the professed 
discipies of Him, who said,“ All ye are brethren?” 
it seemed like enchantment, as though 1 had been 
carried into the heart of spain, and as though the 
wheels of time had rolled backward some handreds 
of years. Would that it had been but “the baseless 
fabric ofa vision’, that leaves “‘not a wreck behind !” 





in our now free and happy land. 
thei half so much before, nor prized the blessed gos- 
pel, and Him who gave it, at any thing like the same 
value. 

A Bishop was to be consecrated. So after they 
had all taken their places, the greater part, in a very 
uncivil manner, with their backs to the people, a long 
letter was read ir the unknown tongue, which, as 
the preacher afterwards told us, contained the “ apos- 
tolical commission,” or, in plain words, a letter irom 
an old man living in Rome, whose real name is Gas- 
par Gasparini, though he is better known by his as- 
sumed name, Gregory X V1. for there is “ imposition” 
even in the name of the Holy Father himself. Not 
a word was said about this man’s being the choice of 
the people whose bishop he was to be, but he was 
literally “‘ imposed upon” them by the will of an old 
man, living many thousand miles from them, and who 
is himself the mere creature of one of the crowned 
heads of Europe. How can Americans brook such 
“imposition.” After the letter was read, the old man 
in scarlet, who, | suppose, was the representative of 
him in Rome. Read a long list of questions, also in 
a tongue, to the humble aspirant, to each of which, 
the latter signified his assent. It was doubtless the 
oath of fealty and allegiarce, which the new Bishop 
took in consideration of the horior confered. But 
he might have sworn eternal hatred to all Protestants 
and Republics, and we should have not known any 
thing of it at the time. One is strongly inclined to 
ask if there is no “ imposition” in the oath, why at- 
tempt to conceal it? Why not administer it in Eng- 
lish ? As long as it is hid in an unknown tongue, @ 
plain man must be pardoned for supposing there is 
some “mystery of iniquity” about it. It would have 
been truly amusing to witness the after performances, as 
much so as any other pantomime, had it not have had 
a religious name. Several have said they could 
think of nothing else but a theatre ; the paintings, the 
decorations, the dresses, the movements of the per- 
furmers, the stage itself, all had an appearing so “ im- 
posing.”” The swinging of the incense pot, first at 
one, then at another, and now atsome of the furniture, 
—the sprinkling of water, with the repeating of some 
magical words, over every article of dress which they 
put upon the hepless incumbant,—the bringing in of 
bason, water, soap and towel, once and again, to 
wash and wipe the hands of “ my Lord,—the bowing, 
kneeling, sitting, rising, and divers other evolutions, 
oft repeated,—all together made such a strange and 
ludicrous scene, that a mere spectator would be per- 
fectly at a loss what kind of performance to call it. 
A religious service would be the last he would think 
of. eretic as I was, [ could not but ask myself, for 
heretics will ask questions, is this the way that Bishop 
Peter, or Bishop Paul, or Bishops Timothy and Ti- 
tus were ordained? If so, I wonder that Paul said 
nothing about it to Timothy when he was telling him 
how he was made a bishop ! (2 Tim. 4:14. 2. Tim. 1: 
6.) And as I retired from the house, I could not help 
thinking that the apostles knew nothing of such wor- 
ship as I had then seen, and that even our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, had he been there, would have discovered 
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no resemblance between the Mass, and the simple { Christians, Guide, page 14, that “in the most holy Sa- 


service, which he established immediately after his 
last passion. But somehow or other the world is grow- 
ing wiser, aad it is not surprising, if these priests know 
so much more about what is a proper ceremony, than 
the Galileans of the first century. What wun- 
derful men these Roman priests are! How exalted an 
honor to be made a popish bishop ! What an “ impo- 
sing ceremony !”” Wa.po. 





From the New-York Observer. 
THE HOST. 


crament of the Eucharist, there is truly, really and sub- 
stantially, the body aud blood, together with the soul and 
Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ?” If Christ says it 
is his body, he does not say it is his soul and Divinity. 
Where do they getthat from! They say it is his body. 
because he says itis. But why do they say it is bis 
soul and Divinity also, when he dues notsay so? You 
see they do not interpret the passage literally after all. 
But what do the Catholics do with this host? Prin- 
cipally two things. 1. They adore it. The Bible says 
* Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and hivn only 
shalt thou serve.” But the Catholics worship the host. 
| Yes, but is not Christ to be worshipped, and do they 





Here is another of the peculiar terms of the Catho-| not hold that the host is Christ! —Suppose they do 


lic religion. Protestants commonly use the woid to 
signify an army or a great multitude. But Catholics 
mean by it one thing. It is the name they give to the 
consecrated wafer in the Eucharist. Wafer! 
has a wafer to do with the Eucharist? We read that | 
our Saviour took bread, and blessed, and brake, aud | 
gave it to his disciples ; but we read nothing about any | 
wafer. If by wafer the same thing is meant, which we 
mean by bread, yet why this chaige of names? Why 
not call it what Christ ealledit?) Why seek to improve 
upon things as they were left by him? 

When the wafer, the thin piece of bread, is consecra- 
ted, i.e. when a blessing has been invoked, and thanks 
have been given, for that is all that Christ did (the same 
thing precisely which he did when he fed the multitudes, 
in which case not even Catholics contend thatthere was 
avy Transubstautiation of the bread into another sub- 
stance; and if no such effect was produced on that 
bread by the blessing and thanksgiving. how should the 
same produce such au effect on the bread of the Sacra- 
ment!) then it is no longer called a wafer. It is true, 
St. Paul calls it the same afterwards, that he called it 
before. But not so the Catholics. Now they call it the 
host, a word derived from the Latin hostia, signifying 
victim or sacrifice. But why change its name? And 
above all, why give it so different a uname? One min- 
ute to call a thing a wafer, and the next a victim, a sacri- 
fice! and when nothing but a prayer has intervened. 
Has it become so different a thing, that it deserves so 
different a name? Iknow the Catholics say a great 
change has taken place in its nature, and therelore it 
ought to havea new name. Well, [ am open to con- 
viction. Whew a great change has taken place in any- 
thing, such a change that the original substance of the 
thing has totally departed, which is the greatest change 
any thing can undergo, itcommonly appears to the 
senses different from what it did before. But the wa- 
fer aud the host look exactly alike, and they smell alike, 
and taste and feel precisely alike. ‘The form is the same 
it was before, and by every test by which the substance 
can be examined, it is found tobe the same. Yet they 
say thé two things are as unlike as bread and the body, 
soul and Divinity of Christ! And this on pain of per- 
dition must be believed, though the senses all exclaim 
against it; and reason, that calm faculty, almost getting 
ito a passion with the absurdity of the doctrine, cries 
out against it, and though all experience be against it. 
And in favor of it, there is what? Why, Christ said 
* This is my body,” speaking as Paul did when he said, 
“and that rock was Christ ;” and as he himself did 
when he said “1 am the door.” Did any one ever con- 


What | whatever they may verily think? 


hold so. Does it foliow that every thing 1s as they hold 
itto be? And if in this case the fact be different from 
what they hold it to be, is not their worship idolatry, 
Paul verily thought: 
that he ought todo many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth.—But did his verily thinking it was 
his duty, make it se, or exculpate him? No, he ought 
to have been better informed. And Catholics ought to be 
better informed than to suppose that the host is Christ 

—2 wafer, God—a bit of bread, not only the body, but 
the very soul and Divinity of Christ! I say they ought 

to kuow better. And if they do not, they must take the 

consequences of such ignorauce. 2. The other thing 

which they do with the host is to eat it. This is all very 

well on our theory. It is bread; and what is bread for 

but to be eaten. Christ tells us to put it to this use. 

He says ‘* Take, eas.” But on their supposition that it 

is bread no longer, it is no longer proper to be eaten. Its 

nature being so changed, there ought to be a co ond - 
ing change in its use. If it is to be adored, it Weis to 
be devoured. Common sense teaches this. These-two 
uses of it, aderlag it and eating it, are incongruous to 
each other. One of them at least ought to be dispensed 
with. If they continue to eat it, they ought to give up 
adoring it.—But if they must have it as an object of 
worship, they should cease to use it as an article of food. 
Any body can tell you that you ought not to eat what 

ou worship. Cicero thought such a thing could not be. 
n his work on Theology, he asks, ‘* Was any man ever 
so mad, as to take that which he feeds upon for a god ?"" 
But Cicero did not live late cnough, else he could uot 
have asked that question. Papal Rome has far out- 
done Pagan Rome. 

If I believed in Transubstantiation, I would never re 
ceive the Eucharist. I know that I must spiritually 
eat the flesh and drink the blood of Christ, that I may 
have life in me, i. e. I must by meditation and faith, 
contemplate and appropriate his sacrifice, but I could 
never literally eat what I believe to be my divine Sa- 
viour. What, take him actually between my teeth! 
chew and swallow what I had just before worshipped 
and adored! Let not the language be objected to. It 
is unavoidable. Rather let hoiror be felt at the thing. 
I would not speak lightly of sacred things, nor unten- 
derly of the opinions of others, but the idea of adoring 
and eating the same object is shocking to me. Some 
readers will perhaps say that I must misrepresent the 
Catholics—that it is impossible they should believe so. 
Let such convict me of misrepresentation, if they can, 
and I will take the first opportunity of wee 





tend that Christ was literally a door or a rock? Oh no. 
Why then is it contended that the bread was literally 
his body? Is it so said? And are not the other things 


Micellancous. — 
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also 80 said? It is strange the Catholics should con- 
tend for a literal iaterpretation in the first case, while 
the will not allow it in the other cases. 

ut if they contend fur a strictly literal interpreta- 


From the New-York Observer. 
THE DISTANCE OF DEATH. 
How far from any human being is death? This is 


Hon of “this is my body,” why do they not abide by | not equivalent to asking when he will actually die, 





euch an interpretation? Why do they say, as in the 
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That may not be for years to come. But all that 
time how far off is death from him? Not far—only 
a step. “* There is but a step between ine and death.” 
Death is always at just the same distance from every 
man, though all do not die at the same time, and some 
live to a much greater age than others. Death is as 
contiguous to childhood and youth, as it is to man- 
hood and old age. Facts are every day proving it. 
From no subject of human life, and from no point or 
period of it, is death ever at greater distance than 
may be measured by a step. David said what I 
have quoted, of himself. It is just as true of all 
men, unless some are protected as Hezekiah was, by 
a promise of God that he should live a number of 
years. David said it in a moment of panic. He 
might have said it in his calmest hour. It is no piece 
of extravagance. It}is a sober reality. It isa 
plain matter of fact, that all we who live, live at 
precisely this little distance from death, and no more. 
David said it in view of a particular danger. But 
there are a thousand dangers besetting every man, any 
one of which could justify the language. We some- 
times seem to be nearer death than at other times; 
and we are actually sometimes nearer dying. Every 
hour brings us nearer dying, but not nearer death, for 
that is never but a step off. That is always close at 
eur side—our companion through life. The whole 
course of life is in the closest proximity to death. We 
are not merely tending towards a brink, over which 
ultimately we are to plunge, but we are all the time 
traveling on that brink. We are not journeying tow- 
ards a precipice, which may be more or less distant 
from us, but our whole way winds along the frightful 
edge of the precipice. Our danger does not com- 
mence just before we actually die, but it attends us all 
the way of life. It is true some escape it for a long 
time, but there is not a point inthe path, which has 
not been so dangerous as to prove fatal 10 some tray- 
elers, 

It is this, if I mistake not, which makes our condi- 
tion here so fearful—this perpetual insecurity—this 
ever-present and imminent peril. It is not the ces- 
tainty of the fact in regard to death, that is so very 
appallingto the soul. It is the uncertainty of the 
time. Itis not that ultimately we must die, but that 
presently we may. It is the thought of being neces- 
sarily always so near that great evil—always immedi- 
ately adjacent to the judgment—always close upon 
the confines of eternity, and always within a little 
of our everlasting abode—the journey from every 
point of our path so short—a single stage, a single 
step! Now here; anon there—this hour with men ; 
the next with God :—to day only candidates for im- 
mértality : to-morrow its imcumbents :—to day on 
trial for eternity ; to-morrow tried, and the case de- 
cided irreversible and forever—on earth to-day; to- 
morrow in heaven or in hell—nor yet the intervals 
always so great asaday. I do not think the fearful- 
ness of man’s condition in view of these considera- 
tions, is capable of being exaggerated. No language 
cam overstate it. Ifthe change awaiting us were 
gradually brought about, it would not be so fearful. If 
one by one the mysterious ligaments of Jife were sun- 
dered, and one by one the objects of earth faded from 
our view, and the novelties of eternity were slowly 
and separately unfolded to our vision ; if the sum- 
mons of death designated a distant day for you ap- 


pearing at the bar of God, and our way thither was 
long and difficult, dying would not constitute so formi- 
dable a prospect as now it does. But the fact is, the 
change is as sudden as it is great. The familiar 
scenes of the one world all vanish at once, and the 
unimagined realities of the other all at once burst on 
the beholder. The summons requires immediate at- 
tendance, and the way 1s but a step. There is ov 
doubt about this. There are not two minds on the 
subject. Every one, when asked what his life is, an- 
swers in similar language, “It is even a vapour that 
appeareth for a little while, and then vanisheth away.” 
No one contends for the power or right to boast of 
to-morrow. All see that the Son of man cometh at 
such an houras men think not. The frequent, sud- 
den precipitation into the grave and the eternal 
world of persons of all ages, and of every condition 
of body, evinces that between them and death there 
was but a step: and how should there be more be- 
tween us and death? The reasons which determine 
God in the dispensations of life and death are per- 
haps more inscrutable than those which govern any 
other part of his conduct. There is no class of facts 
out of which it is so perfectly impossible to con- 
struct a theory, as those which relate to hnman mor- 
tality. 

So then death is but a step off, and we cannot 
move him farther from us. He will keep just at that 
distance, though he may long maintain it. He will be 
ever threatening us—his weapon ever uplifted and 
over us, though he cannot strike until the word is giv- 
en him from another. Is itso? Is death buta step 
removed—so near as that? Then, if there be any- 
thing in death which requires preparation—and is 
there not ? how important that from the earliest dawn 
of reason it should be made! so that we may be ev- 
er prepared for that which is ever so near—always in, 
panoply to meet an enemy always at hand! How 
absurd to put off preparation for death, when one can- 
not put off death itself ! Is the reader prepared to 
die? He has entertained less momentous questions 
than this. Is he in readiness to take the step, which 
separates him from all that is final and formidable in 
death 2 Will he not seriously institute and faithfully 
prosecute this enquiry ? 

But if death is so near, there are other things, 
even more formidable than death, which cannot be 
far off. Judgment is near, if deathis. Yes, “ The 
Judge standeth before the door.” How near to every 
accountable being is the place and period of his fi- 
nal reckoning ! To-morrow he may have to answer 
for the deeds of to-day; or to-day of yesterday’s. 
How many accounts are closed every day—how ma- 
ny cases decided daily at that court of ultimate ad- 
judication ! And are we so near the awful interview 
—the tremendous audit? And deos it not affect us at 
all? Are we so well prepared for it, or so careless of 
being prepared for it? 

Retribution ensues immediately on Jndgment. That 
also is but the distance of a step. Now if that retri- 
bution were temporal and mutable, the thought would 
be alarming. But it is eternal and irreversable. Ah 
then, if these things be so, how near to some, is per- 
dition! It is the verge of that dark and fathomless 
abyss on which they so securely tread. What a risk 
they 1:un! The prize ought to be great, which is 
sought at sucha peril. So near to hell! Whata po- 
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sition to occupy ! But if the sinner will repent, and 
behold the Lamb of God, and yield his heart to the 
Lord, then he shall be as near to heaven. There 
shall be but a step between him and it. Some are 
as near as all that toheaven. It is not a day’s jour- 
ney there. It is but to take a step, and, follower of 
Jesus, thou art where no night is, and no sound of 
moaning is heard, and every tear is wiped away. So 
near to heaven! How frequent then and fond should 
be your thoughts of it! Allsu near! Then “ what 
manner of persons ought we to be in all holy conver- 
sation and godliness !’” How carefully and circum- 
spectly ought they to walk whose path lies along such 
a brink ! 

And since the end of all our opportanities is as 
near as death, whatever our minds meditate, o1 our 
hands find to do, for our own souls, for the good of 
others, or for the glory of God, let us do it with our 
might. M. 8. 





THE VETERAN. 
[Farnished by a Clergyman for the Pastor's Journal.) 

On a pleasant morning in the month of September 
last, accompanied by an aged officer of the church, 
the writer commenced the distributioa of religious 
tracts and personal conversation on religious subjects 
in a distant section of his parish. He had not visi- 
ted more than four or five families, before we came 
to the one which furnishes the subject of the follow- 
ing relatien. There was nothing in the external ap- 
pearances of the habitation, or the premises surround- 
ing it, which would lead one, as it sometimes does, 
to suppose that it was the residence of ardent piety. 
It was a rich farming settlement, in a region where 
but a few years since an unbroken forest waved in 
the majesty of nature’s solitude ; and even now, tho’ 
the forest has receded before the hand of cultivation, 
and beautiful fields of golden harvests greet the trav- 
eler’s eye and reward the husbandman’s toil, many a 
log-house yet remains to mark the brevity of their 
residence, or a commendable economy, while all ap- 
pears to be rapidly advancing to opulence and inde- 
pendence. 

As we entered the house, we were welcomed by an 
aged man, whose gray hairs and feeble step admonish- 
ed us that his days were almost numbered. After the 
usual salutations were passed, the conversation was 
turned to religious subjects. We found him as rich 
in faith and experience as in years, which were four 
score and four. His piety, too, was of the most ac- 
tive kind. Neither age nor decrepitdde prevented 
him from the most self-denying duties, where common 
devotion would have found an ample apology for omit- 
“ them. 1 proceed now to give his history, which 
will fully corroborate the above remarks. 

_He came to this country (Western N. Y.) about 
eighteen years ago, from one of the New- 
states. He was then perfectly blind. He had a near 
relative in this country, who advised him to leave or 
sell his farm, and come and reside with him, to be ta- 
ken care of. He then had a wife of a similar reli- 
gious character, (since dead.) They accepted the 
——— of their relative and came; and, coming 
society highly refined and moral, they were not 
epared to encounter the disadvantages, and real 
evils, which attend a society the reverse of this. Their 
first Sabbath in “ Yo State,” he declared, 


| would never be forgott»n. 
‘dawn ushered in, than shooting and other :ecreations 
commenced in the immediate vicinity of his relative, 
while the latter, being a merchant, dealt out the whis- 





No sooner was its sacred 


key toall whoapplied. Consequently the day was tram- 
pled on, and its hallowed hours spent in dissipation. 
Before breakfast, which was delayed to receive a par- 
ty of visiters from another town, this devoted pair 
resolved to seek some retreat from the noise and pro- 
faneness, fled into an adjacent wood, the wife taking 


\the Bible and leading her blind husband. Here, in 
|the deep solitude of the forest, they spent the first 


Sabbath in fasting and prayer, and reading the Word 
of God. After the Sabbath was past, they informed 
their relative, they could not live with him, if such 
were the manner of spending the Sabbath, in amuse- 
ments and dissipation. ‘They must have a house of 
their own. He replied, that it would avail nothing, 
for people would visit him on the Sabbath. Mr. 
said firmly, that he would risk their visits 
tohim. Accordingly a house was provided. The 
first Sabbath in their new residence, two of their 
neighbors called to see them, one of whom was a ma- 
gistrate. His wife was reading the Bible. After 
passing the usual compliments, and providing seats, 
she went on reading aloud. Before the chapter was 
finished, one of the visiters left, and before the close 
of the second, the other left. But he was not troub- 
led with visiters. He commenced visiting some of 
his ungodly neighbors, and conversing with them on 
the subject of religion, his wife leading him. Seon 
they began to hold meetings on the Sabbath, and 
many attended. The wife read sermons and the hus- 
band prayed and exhorted. One wicked man, whose 
shop was opposite the meeting, set open his door, and 
worked, in order to disturb it. The next Sabbath, 
this same man came into their meeting, fell on his 
knees, confessing his sins, and asking forgiveness. 
The Lord came down by his Spirit on that wicked 
neighborhood, and forty became the members of a 
church, afterwards formed in that place, as the fruits 
of that revival. There was no regular preaching in 
the place previously, and it was evidently through the 
instrumentality of this blind man and his wife. The 
church, the writer is acquainted with. It is quite 
flourishing. They have built a handsome house of 
worship, and settled a minister to break unto them 
the bread of life. 








REWARD OFFERED. 


An English paper contains the following para- 
graph. 

“ An elegant and commodious house, situated in 
Brighton, will be given to any individual who can 
adduce proof of his having realized a single farthing 
by evading payment of the King’s duties, or by 
smuggling transactions ; or to him who can bring for- 
ward testimony of his having got rich by working on 
the Sabbath day. Letters (post paid) addressed to 
the Editor of the Brighton Herald, will experience 
due attention, and the utmost secrecy observed. 

“A handsome annuity for life will be granted to 
any individual who can furnish undeniable proof of 
his having ruined himself or injured his family by acts 
of benevolence. Letters (post paid) to he addressed 
to the Editor of the Brighton Herald.” 
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THE GREATEST APPARENT GOOD. 
We acknowledge the receipt of a short article with 
the above caption, and we have occasionally received 
other short sayings from the same anonymous fen, some 
of which we have published, and some we have not 
even noticed. In doing this, we have only carried out 
the writer’s views, in “‘ choosing the greatest apparent 
good,” and if we have done wrong, we are not to blame, 
because, according to his theory, we could not have 
done differently. In choosing to publish some of them, 
we thought to “escape the greater evil” of disappoint- 
ing our unknown correspondent, “ by suffering a less 
one in admitting a few short articles, so metaphysical 
that no one would take the trouble to investigate them. 
But in this we have misjudged, for some of them have 
been severely handled in some of our exchange pa- 
pers, and we have had to bear the credit. We suppose 
they have given offense merely because they originated 
in New Haven where men have got so much knowledge 
they can’t be understood. We hope the next question 
our correspondent proposes, will be, ‘ what shall we 
do to be saved ?” 


LANE SEMINARY. 

The Christian church have a deep interest in the pros- 
perity of this institution. Located at Cincinnati, it 
forms a kind of connecting link between the eastern 
and western churches, and while it continues to be gui- 
ded and governed by such able and pious men, as those 
who now preside over its concerns, we have no doubt 
it will prove arich blessing to the world. 

We have never been anxious to inquire into the merits 
of the rebellion of the students last spring. It was enough 
for us to know that the government was in the hands 
of wise, judicious men, who had no other object in view 
than the greatest good of the Institution. And we have 
seen too much of the folly and indiscretion of young 
men in college, to doubt for a moment the course the 
Faeulty ought to pursue.—Better, far better, dismiss ev- 
ery student, and raze the buildings to the ground, than 
te give up the government into the hands of those who 
are not willing to be governed by wholsome laws. 

The last Cincinnati Journal contains a full and can- 
did statement of the Faculty, of the whole transaction, 
from which it appears that all the difficulties are attrib- 
utablo to a few misguided abolitionists whose mistaken 
zeal if left uncontrolled would set the world on fire. 

We have not room for the whole statement, but se- 
lect sufficient to satisfy any reasonable man, that the Fa- 
eulty have done all that they could have done. After 
remonstrating and counseling the students, with all the 
kinduess and affection of parents, even to postpone for 
a little while, the public discussion of the all- absorbing 
question of immediate abolition, they say : 

Finally : We are confident that the movement of 
public sentiment, on this subject, under the influence of 
eauses which the Abolition Societies did not originate, 
will not much accelerate, and, we hope, will not hin- 
der, is fast approaching a erisis, which may render dis- 














cussions in the seminary now injurious, either superfiu- 
ous or safe. 

Thisreply was the subject of discussion, the result of 
which was a note to the faculty saying, that it was still 
the earnest desire of the students to be permitted to en- 
ter on the discussion of this subject. To this, the facul- 
ty replied, that their opinions and wishes, and the rea- 
sons of them, were not changed. But in giving them, 
they had gone to the extent of what they conceived to 
be their duty, and they should say no more. ‘The dis- 
cussions commenced, and were protracted through sev- 
enteen evenings, and resulted in a vete that it is the du- 
ty of slave-holding states to abolish slavery immediate- 
ly; and that the doctrines, tendencies, and measures of 
the Colonization Society and the influence of its prio- 
cipal supporters are not such as to render it worthy of 
the patronage of the Christian community. 

Soon afier this discussion, an Abolition Society was 
formed, and schools and literary lectures established in 
the city, for the intellectual and religious benefit of the 
colored people. 

In the discussions preceding the organization of the 
society, the doctrine of social intercourse according to 
character, irrespective of color, was strenuously advo- 
eated, and the knowledge of this opinion of the stu- 
dents became extensive in the city, and it was not long 
before reports multiplied, that they were beginning to 
put their doctrine in practice. These reports, greatly 
amplified, appeared on examination, to originate in the 
fact, that an influential member of the Abolition Socie- 
ty weary with lecturing and too much indisposed to re- 
turn to the Seminary, accepted the proffered hospitali- 
ty of a respectable colored family to pass the night with 
them, and that one of the teachers of a colored school, 
a member of the Abolition Society, and till recently a 
member of the Seminary, boarded in a colored family. 

On this occasion the students were cunvened, and the 
reports in circulation and the state of public feeling 
were explained to them by the faculty, and the belief 
was expressed that, without offence to the community 
or injury to the seminary, the colored people might be 
instructed in dommon schools, and Sabbath schools, and 
lectures, and by any missionary labors, among them, 
necessary for their best good, provided they abstained 
from the apparent intention of carrying the doctrine of 
intercourse into practical effect. hat this, in our he- 
lief, would not be endured by the community, and would 
be resisted in a manver which would render it impossi- 
ble to protect either them or the instifution. 

These considerations were pressed upon the attention 
of an influential member of the Abolition Society, who 
had been gee instrumental in the establishment 
of the schools, and he was requested to exert his infla- 
ence to change theresidence of the instructor, and to 
prevent that kind of intercourse, which would offend 
the commpnity and injure the seminary. 

Tn reply, he justified the boarding of white instract- 
orsin colored families, as indispensable to secure 
confidence of thatinjured people and do them good. 
That any reference to color, in social intercourse, was 
an odious and sinful prejudice, and thatsome action, in 
advance of publie sentiment, was necessary to put it 
down. The only puiut of discretion beigg, not to go 
too far at first ahead of public sentiment, nor move too 
fast. He wasassured that, in our opinion, such an ex- 
periment upon the community would be immediately 
understood, and be met by a reaction that nothing 
could resist. And we have only to add, that the eveat 
has verified the prediction. 

The next excitement was caused by a visit paid. to 
the seminary by several female colored persons, in 8 
carriage, and the marked attention said to have been 
paid to them by the students. Jo this case, also, the 
public excitement was greatly increased by various ¢%- 
aggerations and misrepresentations of the fact. 
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Sometime after this, a new excitement was created 
by the walking of the instructor, who boarded in a col- 
ered family, with a colored female to the semivary or 
its vicinity, and returning in like manner. It was said 
that their meeting on the road was accidental, and that 
the young gentleman merely complied with her request 
to be directed to some place with which she was not 
acquainted. But they returned to tlie city in the same 
manner, and it was regarded by the community as part 
of a settled design to carry into effect the scheme of 
equalization. D 

About this time the dissatisfaction in the community 
pecame so great as to induce the faculty to convene and 
address the students once more. They referred them to 
the design of the institution as a theological seminary— 
the sacrifices made for its endowment and prosperity by 
its patrons, the board of trustees, and the faculty ; and 
the impropriety of pressing a collateral benevolent en- 
terprise in a manner subversive of the confidence of the 
entire Christian community—of one portion, because 
the offence is tolerated, and of the other, because it is 
not, and thus assailing the vital interests of the institu- 
tion. They were reminded, that, on entering society, 
men surrender some of their own individual rights, 
and that all the rights of men in society canuot be exer- 
eised in a theological seminary ; but that free inquiry 
and associated action can be enjoyed ovly in subordi- 
nation to the great ends of the institution, and in con- 
sistency with its prosperity, of which it belongs to the 
faeulty, and not to the students, to judge. Aud they 
were distinctly notified that it was the doctrine and 

tice of immediate intercourse irrespective of color, 
which provoked the community, and arrayed its rising 
indiguation against them and the seminary, not only on 
account of the reaction of what they actually did, but 
from the numberless rumors, and amplifications, and 
falsehoods, of which their conduct would be the certain 
occasion, which could not be everywhere contradicted, 
and of course would be in their injurious effect, to array 
public indignation against the seminary, the same as if 
they were true; and that if they persisted in their 
course with the distinct admonition and high moral cer- 
tainty of these amplified and exasperatiug measures, 
they would be accountable for all the mischief which 
they produced ; and that a continuance of this course 
would be, in our opinion, intolerable and ruinous. 

Once more therefore, they were requested to take the 

subject into consideration, and see if their views of 

humanity and duty might not be reconciled with the 
safety and prosperity of the institution. 
(To be Continued.) 








HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


The St. Louis Observer, a very 1espectable paper: 
in speaking of the controversy between New-Haven 
and East Windsor schools says : 


“ Scon after the Faculty of the new Institute was 
constituted, its Trustees sent forth to the world a state- 
ment of the reasons which had induced to the steps they 
had taken, among which the most prominent one was 
-their want of confidence in the soundness of the doc- 
trines taught ac New Haven. ‘They published also a 
creed whieh had been drawu up by them and signed by 
ithe East Windsor Faculty. This drew forth a response 
from New Haven in which the l’rofessors then—T'ar- 
Lor, Gisss, Fitcn and Goopricu—declared their read- 
Iness to adopt all the sentiments of the new creed, with 
certain explanations, which explanations were taken 
from the writings of Dr. Tyler, President of the E. W. 
Faculty, thus making it evident that he himself must 
have subseribed the creed in the sense of these ex- 
planations. 
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responded, which has agaiv called forth another reply 
from the New Haven Professors. 

We have been neither an unobservant nor an indif- 
ferent spectator of this controversy. But hitherto we 
have not thought it eur duty to take any formal and 
public notice cf it. Nor do we now intend to inter- 
meddle at all in the dispute of the doctrinal questions at 
issue, or supposed to be so. But we confess that, in 
reading the last public statement of the New Haven 
Professors, our feelings have been deeply interested. 
The spirit of meekness and forbearance which Dr. Tay- 
LoR, in all the controversy, has manifested, we have ev- 
er admired, and the same spirit pervaded the former 
and pervades the present public statement of the Pro- 
fessors. In this last they complain, and we think just- 
ly, of unfair treatment from their brethren at East Wind- 
sor. And it is because we think so that we say so, or 
indeed say a word on the subject. Whatever may 
be the merits of the abstract question at issue, candor 
will see, and fearless justice will say, that the N. H. 
Professors have been most unkindly and most unfair- 
ly dealt by. Either they have been strangely misun- 
derstood, or willfully misrepresented. This their last 
statement makes as plain as any of Euclid’s demon- 
strations. 

We say then—and we say it inasmuch as the cause 
of Truth and Christian Charity demands it at our hands 
—that in all this dispute, the advantage, so far as meek- 
ness, forbearance, and brotherly kindness are concein- 
ed, is altogether with the Professors at New Haven— 
that itis no easy matter to putdown men with such 
pure hearts and clear heads as evidently belongs to 
these Professors, and that it cannot be done at all by 
the method, or the men, of East Wiudsor—and that so 
long as such attacks accompanied with such insinuations, 
as the one last emanatiug from that quarter shall con- 
tinue to be made upon Dr. Tayvor and his associates, so 
long will public sympathy in their behalf continue to 
extend and deepen, and so long will the opinion contin - 
ue to become more and more prevalent that other, and 
less heavenly motives, than a zeal for the truth, have ia 
part, at least, prompted the attempt to briog into disre- 
pute their personal, as well as their theological eharne~ 
ter. 

Thus much we say, having no personal acquaintance 
with any of the poe etn nor yet prepared to adopt, 
without modification, the whole of the creeds of either 
of the schools of Divinity to which they respectively be-~ 
long.—St. Louis Ob. 


$$ 








THE MISSIONARY. 


We have received several numbers of a paper, pub- 
lished in Burlington N. J. devoted to the interest of fe- 
ligion and the patronage of the Episcopal Church. 
The price is only one dollar a year. We hope it will 
not be suffered to die for want of patronage. The 
seventh number says : 


The Missionary is now —_ out upon bis walks.— 
The few last weeks of the old year he regards as but 
preliminary to his vigorous entrance, on the circuit of 
the new. Witha subscription, not indeed adequate to 
his support, but under all the circumstances mos: en- 
covraging, and, iv the sources from which it is derived, 
of the best augury for the future, he desires to re-assure 
his patrons of his entire devotion to their service. ‘And 
offering them, from the heart, the greetings that befit 
the season, he commends them to the care and keeping 
of the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls, im ing 
for them, in the comprehensive words of holy C “ 
tom. “in this world knowledge of his truth, and in the 
world to come life everlasting.” 





To this publication, the Trustees of East Windsor 
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Temperance Reform. 


PROGRESS OF TEMPERANCE IN 
BRIDGE, MASS. 














In 1829 - - 149 members, 
1830 - : - I6l “ 
1831 - - 236 “ 
1832 - - - 376 “ 
1833 - - 47] cS 
1834 - - - 687 “ 


Showing a pretty uniform ratio of increase, but greater 
in the last than any former year. ‘The advance of pub- 
lic sentiment towards a true understanding of the prin- 
ciple of the temperance reformation has been much 
more rapid than the growth of the societies in numeri- 
eal strength. Worcester is amoung the counties that 
have been most distinguished by a rapid and signal 
change in the habits of the people. The fires of its 
thirty distilleries were long since extinguished. A few 
*“* grog shops” still maintain a feeble aud precarious ex- 
istence. Their time is shert; for the pudlic press, not 
the temperance press, holds towards them such language 
as the following : 

“They could not be supported were they patronized 
by none but the opponents of temperance. But, so long 
as temperance people will continue to have dealings at 
stores where ardent spirit is kept, so long, (unless the 
license law shall be altered.) shall we continue to have 
these degraded, loathsome holes, tarnishing the would- 
be delightful prospect of our thriving villages. Let eve- 

hotel and store, where the poison is kept, be aban- 
doned by every temperance man, inasmuch as it is pos- 
sible, and the glorious day is not far distant, when, not 
a drop of ardent spirit, as a common drink, can be pur- 
chased among us. Fellow-citizens! be up and doing— 
there is a great work to be done, only say the word and 
* it is finished!” 

The people of the United States will sooner or later 
hear this appeal; they will drive this infamous traffic 
from the land, for it cannot be believed that our moral, 
our religious and conscientious citizens will long con- 
tinue to patronize and support that which they now so 
unanimously agree to call AN IMMORALITY. 





° 
ENGLAND.® 


The accounts from England of the progress of the 
temperance reform are of the most cheering character, 
especially in those districts where that pure, safe, com- 
mendable and only enduring principle has been adupted, 
total and entire abstinence from all that can intoxicate. 
The simple abstinence from ardent spirit was one good 
step taken iv the cause by our brethren on the other 
side the water. The taking of this step, and the ad- 

of it, led to another equally important, the giv- 
ing up of all drinks that produce drunkenness. Wherev- 
er this new principle has beon agitated it has found 
friends and advocates, and the more it is examined the 
more friends it will find, at least among those that love 
the cause of temperance, their country, and the well be- 
ing of the human race. It is time, in our humble judg- 
ment, that the question of entire and total abstinence 
should be agitated by the temperance societies of the 
Union. If the principle is a false one, let it be proved 
to be so, and we will be the first to abandon it. As yet 
every person that has appeared before the public as an 
advocate for the common use of fermented drinks has 
failed in establishing their claims to any degree of fa- 
vor. And we notice as a fact, that in those sections of 
the country where the societies have not agitated this 
question at all, but on the contrary where the members 
were in the habitua! use of intoxicating drinks, the cause 
is either stationary or retrogading. In a city in a neigh- 





STOC K- |is heard that the cause does not prosper. 


boring state,where reside many warm and active friends, 
and where priest and people have continued the use of 
wine and other intoxicating drinks, a general complaint 


Let the lead- 
ers in this work of love come out publicly in that city 
and proclaim themselves entire cold water men, and, in 
our judgment the cause will go ahead. How can the 
presidents, secretaries and committees of temperance 
societies expect the great body of the people will joia 
in with them in this reformation, so long as they are 
known to tarry long at the wiue cup, or use any kind 
of intoxicating drink? If the officers of our temper- 
auce societies wish to see the cause spring forward, let 
them at once lead off as advocates and preachers of to- 
tal and entire abstinence, let the subject be fully discuss- 
ed at all temperance meetings and a new impulse, a 
new spirit will be given that will hasteu on the reforma- 
tion with a rapidity aud power that the imagination can 
hardly conceive of. It is now our honest belief that 
nothing is wantiug to rid this nation of intemperance, 
but clear and sound views on the use of fermented drinks; 
the cause of temperance, health, interest and religion 
are opposed to their habitual use ; fashion and appetite 
|yet plead for them. We do believe that it is in the 
power of twenty families in the state of New York wo 
turn the current of fashion, should they discard the wine 
bottle from their tables, where usage and fashion has so 
long given it a conspicuous place, and where it has been 
the means of creating the drunkard’s appetite in mil- 
lions and millions of our youth; ablow would be struck 
in the cause of temperance, the influence of which 
would spread throughout the Union and the world, 
bringimg health and happiness to the nations. Should 
this be true, and we believe it to be, what a weight of 
responsibility rests on those few that they may look up 
to for example! And we do entreat them to consider; 
and step forward with that example in aid of this great 
and heaven-born reformation, now so inuch needed. 
Temp. Int. 
Tue Aumanac.—A temperance almanac found its 
way into a respectable colored family who cultivate a 
garden a few miles from the city. It was prized asa 
treasure, diligently read, and in a few weeks made con- 
verts of them all. The almanac was then loaned toa 
family of foreigners with the like happy result. The 
mother of the latte: family became so impressed with 
the duty of joining a temperance society, that she walk- 
ed to the city, a distance of four miles, to give in her 
own name, and leaiu where the names of the other 
members of the family could be recorded. When the 
pledge was furnished her for this purpose, and various 
temperance publications for her family and distribution 
among her neighbors, she could no longer repress her 
emotion, but with raised hands and streaming eyes ex- 
claimed, ** God I thank thee for temperance a 











Anotuer.—A man in humble life, but of very de- 
cent appearance accosted the writer of this article with 
the inquiry, “when, sir, will there be a temperance 
meeting, for I want to join the society?” On being in- 
térrogated with respect to his former habits, he gave the 
following history of himself. 

“In my own country I was a member of the estab- 
lished church, and, for many years, a monitor in a Sab- 
bath school. I have heen in America about a year, @ 
being poor I thought my clothes were not always just 
decent enough to appear at church, and being a mason 
by trade with a good many acquaintauces, I often whiled 
away the Sabbath with drink. I think I have never 
drank enough to be seen in me, but erough to harm bo 
dy and soul, besides the waste of many a dollar fot 
drink 1 could ill afford, and which if I had now in the 
lump, as wiuter is afore, it would do a fine job for my 











family. ButI have now a mind to join the socievy, a0 
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il tell you how it was brought about. One night 
about three weeks since, having just returned from 
work, my wife says to me, * and may | never sin, John, 
but there is good luck for you.” Aye, I said, poor man’s 


luck, I dare say, hard work and little forit. *“* No; mind 
what I’m to teil you, John: a kind gentleman called to 
see you, and left a Recorder and almanac, with a map 
in it, that is the completest thing that ever was; aud if 
you do not go to the meeting after reading them, why, 
there is but little hope of you.” Well, after supper I 
gut the almanac, and the first thing that struck my eye 
in the map was “ Tipler’s City,” aud hard by “\No-Sab- 
bath-Island.” Think’s I, that’s my whereabouts just 
now. I have beento church but twice in a seven-week; 
and that was to the mission church, and I secretly re- 
solved that, with God's help, I would wy and do bet- 
ter. But, I had so often resolved before,without mend- 
ing my life, I had but little confidence in myself, and felt 
disheartened. My wife saw.where I was pinched, and 
encouraged me by kind looks and gentle words, aud | 
kept on, and have not tasted a drop sives. Well, sir, 
not to weary you with my story my wife says to me this 
morning, “come, John’ this is a wet day and you can- 
not work, but you may find the man who keeps the tem- 

rance book, that we may all put ournames init. It 
is a worthless beast you known that will not scamper 
and run when the bit is slipped, but evev a mettiesome 
steed, when he feels the bit, is easily managed, and | 
have a mind to sign the temperance pledge.” j 

I only add that John’s name was recorded at the time, 
and shortly after that of his wife, and also the names of 
another family residing iu the same house, obtained by 
bis exer tions. Temp. Int. 


CUMBERLAND ROAD. 
New-York, 29th Oct. 1834. 


My pear sin—Within a few days I received a letter 
from the officer of government who has charge of the 
Cumberland road—a work of magnitude and impor- 
tance second to none in our country: a portion of his 
letter cannot fail to be interesting to you, and to every 
good man: it is gratifying thus to see the cause promot- 
ed in the various departments. The officer writes from 
adistant part of the road, and says :— 

“Thave been in this mountain district since the first 
of the morth, and to-morrow will depart for Wheeling, 
there to commence paying all my contractors for a 
month $ work on the road ; distributing a sum of about 
$75,000—making glad the hearts of many: now if I 
mistake not, as a temperance man you will feel some 
interest in the following fact : 

“In August I made contracts with 130 individuals 
for repairing as many miles of the Cumberland road ; 
and among other conditions exacted that no spirituous 
liquots were to be used, or permitted, or countenanced 
in any way whatever, by them or any of their laborers. 
On the 30th September 2,200 laborers and 299 teamsters 
were employed, submitting to these restrictions, a fact [ 
could not believe practicable until [ tried it. The result 
is, that not a drunkard has been seen on the whole line 
of the road, not a traveler insulted, nor an outrage of 
any kind committed, that I have heard of. 

“An attempt had been made to roh the mail on the 
road, but it was before we had ev’ _| upon any work 
here.—ib 








New-York, Dec. 10th, 1834. 

Mar. Epiror, 

P I do not see the use of all this writing on the 
wine question ; it appears to me a very simple matter. 

ou are aiming to destroy intemperance. What pro- 
duces it? surely intoxicating drinks: then the friends 
of temperance must, if they wish w sec intemperance 
cease, give up those drinks. How absurd to recom- 


mend the use of intoxicating drinks by example and 
precept, and plead the cause of temperance. Those 
fhat continue the use of fermented drinks by way of 
excuse, plead the example of our Saviour, and the Bi- 
ble. If uo other use had been made of wine, than 
was made by our blessed Saviour, the question never 
wuuld have been agitated. Wiue, pure wine, is spoken 
of as a blessing in holy writ—but we have made ita 
curse ; it was doubtless intended as a medicine ; a little 
occasionally for the stomach sake, not to be used ha- 
bitually, and take the place of water. It is the mon- 
strous abuse of the article that is bringing innumerable 
woes on the human race. It was in my judgment ne- 
ver intended for persons in bealth, and no one can use 
it while in health without a sacrifice of more or less of 
constitution; the undermining may be slow—hardly 
perceptible, but time will surely tel] the tale in some 
way or other. Nothing seems so much to keep up the 
custom of wine drinking, as the drinking of healths; it 
is considered a part of bospitality, and should those 
that continue to place wine on their tables, leave it 
there to be drank or not, as the guests choose, few of 
them, or the rising generation especially, would think of 
touching it: and very soon the wine bottle would follow 
the brandy bottle into oblivion. 
ib. Yours sincerely. 





A large wine dealer in the city of New York, stated 
to a customer a day or two since that the temperance 
societies were increasing the demand for wine. The 
character of American wine is now pretty well known ; 
it is admitted on all hands that the choisest qualities are 
manufactured before they are shipped; then in this 
country they undergo another process ; the pure jnice 
of the grape cannot be imported, except at such cost, 
and with such care that few will be at the trouble. Un- 
der such circumstances, can any friend of temperance 
wish to see wine become a substitute for ardent spirits ? 
Can any one expect to see the world purified from the 
sin of intemperance, while such drinks are in general 
use ?—we would appeal to the common sense of the 


community. id, 





Femare Inrtugnce.— We hear recenly of an un- 
usual number of female temperance societies, and of 
systematic effurts on the part of the females of the Uni- 
ted States to promote the great cause which has enlisted 
so many hearts. We have before us a truly eloquent 
passage extracted from an address which we understand 
to have been recently pronounced by a lady, before one 
of our country societies. 

We rejoice at these things, not merely as indications 
of good to a cause so deservedly near to all benevolent 
hearts, but as evidences of a rapid advance in national 
civilization. Itis the peculiar province of Christianity 
to bring woman up from the unjust degradation of pa- 
ganism and false religion, assert her claim to all that is 
noble and elevated in our spiritual nature, and render 
her emphatically the ornament and glory of the man.— 

This she can never be to the full exteut of her capaci- 
ty until all her power is put forth in the godlike work of 
saving immortal natures from crime and sorrow, until 
she finds her highest happiness where lies her trae glory 
in doing good. 

When a noble purpose of benevolence was to be ef- 
fected in Great Britain, more than 60,000 ladies came 
forward and petitioned the legislature for a law to re- 
move a foul blot from the page of their history. Wh 
should not a million of females in America put fort 
their hands to correct our vicious legislation? Why 








should not every female in our land become the advocate 
of humanity and mercy !—ib. 


If you drink water only, said Dr. Johnson, “ then you 
are sure not to get drunk, whereas if you drink wine you 
are never sure.”’ 
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CITIES AND LARGE TOWNS. 


There cannot be a question that the tempeance 
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REV. JOEL PARKER. 
Iu publishing the shameful proceedings in New Or 


cause is now operating disastrously on the interests of leans relating to Mr. Parker in our last number, we ex- 


cities and large towns. ‘Tne number of drunkards in 


them is increasing ; the business of criminal courts is 


on the advance ; jails and poor-houses are filling up, 
or now full. Tose who do not look abroad for the 
reason of this state of things, will feel discouragement ; 
but to our minds it is evidence that the cause is ma- 
king rapid advances. The country is fast purifying 
itself, so that the drunkards can neither find employ- 
ment or receive countenance there, and thus migrate, 
bringing with them their wretched families to the ci- 
ties and large towns, where amidst the mass of cor- 
ruption they can still indulge in their drunkenness, 
and have companions to give them countenance ; and 
where, when all other means of support fail, the poor- 
house doors stand open to take them in. 

It is high time that the inhabitants of large towns 
should begin to look around them. The evils growing 
out of this state of things, will soon be intolerable. 
Neither life nor property will be safe. Unless steps 
are taken to counteract this evil, it will grow to such 
an extent that a general depreciation of property will 
take place ; the industrious and enterprising will flee 
to the country, where their honest gains will not be 
drawn from them to support the druakardand his fam- 
ily. This is no idle speculation; we have the most 
abundant evidence of the fact, and it is time that the 
inhabitants of large towns should begin to look into 
the matter.—Am. Daily Adv. 





To Parents.—Do you wish to see your children 
grow up with impaired constitutions, self-willed and dis- 
obedient, and in time bring down your grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave? Place daily on your table the 
richest wines; drink them yourself and permit your 
children to drink, and the chance is you will accomplish 
your wishes. 

BUT, 
Should you wish to see your children grow up firm io 
health, mild in disposition, obedieut, industrious and 
happy, tempt them not with any drinks that can intoxi- 
eate. Let your drink, let their drink be, water, and with 
God's blessing on your excellent example, all will be 
well.—ib. 





Saort Carecnism.—Question. What quantity of 
rain is annually consumed in England, Ireland and 
Scotland, in the production of Intoxicating Liquors? 

Answer. The quantity of malt for which duty was 

id Jast year, ending January 5, 1834, was 40,005,348 

ushels. 

Quest. What is the cost of this malt? 

Ans. At7s. per bushel, the cost would be £14,001,871 
16s. 
Quest. What length of road would this grain cover, 
supposing it were laid 3 feet deep, and 30 feet wide? 
Ans. A hundred and eight miles. 

uest. What quantity of intoxicating liquor is annu- 
ally produced from this malt? 

Ans. As near ascan be calculated, four hundred and 
forty three millions of gallons. 

uest. What length of a canal would this make, 3 
feet deep, and 30 feet wide ? 

Ans. One hundred and fifty miles ! 

These answers do not include the vast quantities of 
foreign spirits and wines which are anoually imported, 
or those liquors which are produced by the illicit traffic 
of the country. 


pressed our own views in pretty strongterms. We here 
quote the remarks of some other Editors in this region 


The New York Observer says : we can call to mind 
no example in the history of this country for the last 
fifty years of a similar attempt to destroy that liberty of 
conscience and of speech which is sacredly guaranteed 
to the American people by their constitutions of govern- 
meat. If Mr. Parker had used the phraseology imput- 
ed to him, the resolutions of the meeting would have 
been shameful violation of American principles, but 
when it is considered that Mr. P. has uniformly and ex- 
plicitly denied that he used the language, or any thing 
equivalent to it, at any time, or in any place, either in 
public or in private, and has corroborated his assertion, 
so far as it could be done, by the testimony of gentle- 
men of the first respectability, who were present when 
he made his statements, they willbe regarded not mere- 
ly as an outrage on the rights of American citizens, but 
as a violation of those rules of decency which all gen- 
Uemen profess to respect. 

The Mercantile Advertiser and New York Advocate 
says: 

lu vain do we boast of religious freedom, and of hav- 
ing the rights of couscieuce secured to us by our consti- 
tution and laws, if the worst of all tyranny, popular 
Srenzy, can be enlisted to perform what the whole spirit 
of rational liberty is at utter variance with. We have 
no knuwledge of Mr. Parker, but through others, nor are 
we upon any other than general Christian principles in- 
terested for his tenets—but we think it the bounden duty 
of all those who feel that the free exercise of conscience 
is the dearest right of man, to enter their solemn plo- 
test agaiust any body of men who shall undertake to 
interfere as the public meeting held on the 13th of De- 
cember, at New Orleaus, has interfered to restrict this 
right iv the case of Mr. Parker. 

The certificate produced vy that gentleman signed by 
many respectable persons who were present at Hariford 
declaring the accusation against him to be untrue, to- 
gether: with his own deuial, should undoubtedly have 
shielded him even from any private attempts to injure 
him—but that a -ublic meeting should thus have flown 
in the face of religious toleration, we think argues litie 
for the chivalric feelings of those engaged in it. We 
hope, for the honor of New Orleans,, that such proceed- 
ings will not meet with the approbation of the Catholics 
generally. 

The New York American, after quoting the proceed- 
ings of the New Orleans meeting in reference to Mr. 
Parker, adds,— 

This then is the liberty wherewith the blood of our 
revolutionary fathers made us free! This is the practi- 
cal interpretation of the vain glorious boast that Ameri- 
caus are free to form, and free to express, their opinions 
upon all matters—subject only to the restraints of the 
law. ‘The indiscretion of a clergyman is to subject him 
to ostracism, and because he spoke heedlessly and very 
possibly unwarrantably, though in general terms, of the 
state of society in the city of his church, he is to 
driven from his residence and pastoral charge by the vote 
of a public meeting! And yet the resolutiens which ex- 
press the sense of that meeting, talk of the “ tolerant 
feelings” of those present in contrast with what they 
eall a “fanatical and aspiring priesthood”—as though 
fanaticism belonged to religion alone, when in our city 
certainly, and we doubt not in New Orleans too, there 
is daily, nay hourly, evidence of the fanaticism and in- 
tolerance of infidelity. We are grieved and ashamed 
that any part of free America should exhibit such & 
scene as we have here reluctantly recorded. 
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A FINE WOMAN. 


lt is agreeable to observe how differently modern 
writers and the inspired author of the Proverbs, de- 
scribe a fine woman. The former confine their praises 
chiefly to personal charms and ornamental accom- 
plishments, while the latter celebrates only the virtues 
of a valuable mistress of a family and a useful mem- 
ber of society. ‘The one is acquainted with all the 
fashionable languages of Europe ; the other opens 
her mouth with wisdom, and is perfectly acquainted 


with all the uses of the needle, distaff and the loom. | 
The business of the one is pleasure—the pleasure of | 


the other is business. ‘The one is admired abroad ; 
the other at home. ‘ Her children rise up and call 
her blessed—her husband also praiseth her.’ ‘There 
js no name in the world equal to this; nor is there a 
note in music half so delightful as the 1espectful lan- 
guage with which the grateful son or daughter per- 
petuates the memory of a sensible and affectionate 
mother, 





IneLuENCE or NEWSPAPERS 

He who adds.to the influence of a well conducted 
religious newspapers, renders a greater service to the 
church than ministers are already able to do in the 
ordinary dispensation of the gospel from the pulpit. 

I have always felt that editors of religious newspa- 
pers need and deserve the aid of the ministry. What 
single influence is more important in a congregation 
than the religious newspaper which is there read 1— 
Every minister knows the force of this interrogation. 
I would rather have an heretical minister stand before 
my congregation than an heretical or pestilent editor 
scattering his ‘ firebrands, arrows and death,’ under 
the caption of a religious newspaper. I could more 
easily eet and turn the edge of his poisonous arrows. 
The former is an open contest where the foe may. be 
directly met—the latter is a slow infusion of poison in 
the life-blood, insiduous and imperceptible ; but dan- 
gerous, because insiduous and more certain in its fa- 
tal results, because imperceptible. . 

A religious editor, therefore, should not be Jeft 
without the collatteral influence, co-operation ard aid of 
the ministry. His spirit should be tempered, his labors 
assisted, his heart encouraged, and his influence modifi- 
ed by the free, judicious, practical letters and commu- 
nications of the pastors of the churches ; that the relig- 
ious print which comes weekly into the congregation, 
may have something adapted to the state of the peo- 
ple, to interest them, and to co-operate with the la- 
bors of the pastor in every good design. Then it 
will be sought after—its arrival will always be an- 
ticipated as a weekly treat, not to inflame the pas- 
sions, but to allay them; not to furnish amusement 
merely, but instruction—and the religious newspa- 
per will do good.— Charleston Obs. 
—_—_—_—_— 


Revivals. 
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Froin the Cincinnati Journal. 
REVIVAL IN PITTSBURGH. 


Pittsburgh has beeau styled the Birmingham of the 
United States. Its fine location, on the site of old Fort 
Pitt, at the head of steamboat navigation, where the 
Alleghany and Monongahela combine to form the beau- 
tiful Ohio—its extensive manufactories, which furnish 
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and influence of literary and theological institutions, and 
| the existence of several large churches, under the care 
| of able and devoted pastors, have conduced to render 
Pittsburgh a place of surpassing interest, to statesmen 
and philanthropists. 

The following is an extract from a letter of business, 
written by a man of the world, nota professor of relj- 
gion, to Stephen Burrows, Esq. of this city. It shows 
that a religious influeace has reached all classes. 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 19, 1834. 

Your Mr. Gallaher is here, and is making quite a stir 
among the people. He preaches every night, in the 
first church, and holds prayer meeting in the day time. 
He had the chureh full to overflowing last evening. | 
suppose there are from fifty to sixty inquiring souls com- 
ing out every evening. There is not much doubt but 
that through bis instrumentality. there will be much good 
done in this city. From yours, &c. 


Mr. Burrows has also politely furnished us with the 
following letters. ‘They were written as apologies for 
detaining Mr. Gallaher trom his church here. 

Pittsburgh, Dec. 19, 1834. 


Steruen Burrows, Esq. 


Dear Sir.—The Lord is doing great things for us. 
Your beloved pastor’s visit was unexpected, but justin 
God’s time. Some Christians had been praying for the 
ovtpouring of the Holy Spirit, and some had been im- 
pressed with the sweet conviction, that God would 
soon visit his Zion; but many alas! as is too often the 
case, many were cold and insensible to~ the interests of 
religion. Now, how changed the scene! Generally 
speaking, Christians belonging to our several Presby- 
terian churches, are waked up; and I think I can sale- 
ly say, that there never bas been, in this city, one half 
the amount of interest and prayer in behalf of Zion” 
cause that now exists. And fifty persons have given 
good evidence that their hope is well founded ; and 
many more have placed themselves in the attitude of 
anxious inquiring souls. And, Oh! my dear brother, 
we feel as though the work of God’s power and grace 
had just, as it were, commenced. And we would pray, 
and we ask your prayers, auc the prayers of beds 
people with you, that the Lord would shake the whole 
city, avd that the good work might progress and go on, 
until our whole western world shall feel its BLESSED I5- 
FLurNcK. (Amen!!! Ep.) 

M:. Gallaher has deeply interested: the people, and 
we know not how to think of parting with him. He 
has strong drawings towards home; and nothing bat 
the pressing urgeucy of the case could have detained 
nim so long. 

I would just add, that among those who have come 
out, there are many who occupy high places in society, 
and our eyes have beamed with pleasure at seeing % 
many of our gay and fashionable people (who scaree- 
ly ever attended the worship of God) attend our meet- 


ings. 
Foe can make use of this in any way you may think 
t. Iam, dear sir, 
Yours, iu the fellowship of Christ. 
A. H. Hoes. 


ANOTHER LETTER, SAME DATE. 
Pittsburg Dec. 19, 1834- 
Mr. Stepnen Buranows, 


Dear sir.—The Lord had, by the instrumentality of 
your pastor, sent av outpouring of his Spirit on us, De 
yond all our hopes and expectations. Hundreds are 
coming out to our anxious seats, of all classes of sect 
ety, from the highest to the lowest—all ages and de- 
scriptions ef persons are flocking, we hope, to the 
deemer’s kingdom ; and sir, Mr. G. is constantly ea- 





employment and competence to thousands—the presence 


gaged with the anxious inquirers, and has, for the last 
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three weeks, preached every night, and indeed every 
hour in the day. Our church contains perhaps three 
thousand hearers, and last night the galleries and isles 
stood full, after the seats were taken, and hundreds had 
to go away. Under such circumstances, it is hoped 
your congregation will be satisfied that the Lord has 
such a press of work for Mr. G. to do, that he caunot 
leave this for a few days. 

There are twelve or fifteen clergymen here now.— 
They hold a prayer meeting from 10 to J2 every day. 
The congregation assemble for special prayer every day 
at 3o’clock, and preaching at half past six ; and daily 
the Lord is spreading his love among the people, and 
more sinners are crowding to the house of God. 

lama member of Dr. Herron’s church, therefore al- 
though personally a stranger, I feel as if the host of 
God’s people, wherever scattered, ought to know and 
jove each other. This is my excuse for addressing 
you. : 

In great haste, sincerely yours, 
Joun Mckre. 


Letter from D. H. Riddle, pastor of the third Presbyte- 
rian church Pittsburgh. 


Brother Riddle will accept our hearty thauks for his 
interesting letter, and rest assured, that we fully 
reciprocate his kind sentiments. We pray God that 
the good spitit, now prevailiug at Pittsburgh, may roll 
down into the centre of the Great Valley—like the 
Ohio, growing broader and deeper in its onward pro- 
gress. 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 22nd, 1834. 
Dear Brorusr Brainerp, 


Brother Gallaher has been with us since the first Mon- 
day of December, !aboring faithfully and acceptably, 
and with manifest and glorious evidence of the Divine 
blessing. ‘The meetings are increasingly interesting and 
numerous. A general movement seems to pervade the 
city, a deeper interest pervades thechurch. The meet- 
ings, thus far, have been principally in the first church, 
but we have concluded to begin to night in our church, 
(third) which is larger than either of the other Presbyte- 
rian churches. 

I have notaccurately understood the number of those 
who are awakened, or who profess conversiov. Nor do 
I suppose it important too soon ‘ to number the people;’ 
but I can say, with gratitude and thanksgiving, * the 
Lord hath done great things for us.’ We are echerish- 
ing strong hopes and expectations, that he is but begin- 
ning to work among us. ‘ Greater things than these,’ 
appear to be the burden of many prayers: and if faith 
does not fail, we know it will be done. ‘There is aun in- 
fluence on this city, greater, probably than there has 
ever been before. It is a solemn and crit cal period, 
pregnant with salvation or damuationto many souls.— 
Oh! that Christians could be brought rightly to realize 
the case and their own respunsibilities. * Ob that the 
salvation of Israel were come out of Zion.’ 1 know 
that the good brethren of Cincinnati, and especially the 
frieads of our dear brother Gallaher, will rejoice iv 
the good things that God is doing there. If his church 
possesses his spirit, they will rejoice that he is made in- 
strumental in doing good, and advancing the precious 
cause of acommon Savior, though it be at the expense 
+ temporary privation of his ministrations amoug 

m. 

I feel no hesitation in saying that he has been in the 
path of duty thus far, and will be as long as God indi- 
cates such tokens of his presence and blessing. He has 
atven him favor in the sight of a portion of our popula- 
py whieh it is highly important to have brought un- 

the power of truth, and he has attracted attention 


in some who generally neglect the ordinances of God. 
You cannot conceive too highly of the importance of a 
revival of religion in this city, at this time. Think of 
next spring, and its bearings on the history of our belov- 
ed church, and then think of the importance of havin 
the whole moral atmosphere charged with the breath of 
prayer and influence of piety. 1 can think of ao place 
on the face of the whole earth, where the results of a 
inighty outpouring of the Holy Spirit would be so glo- 
rious. The whole Presbyterian church and through it, 
the whole world would feel its power. Do pray for us, 
}and ask Christians in Cincinnati to pray for us, that 
|* the word of the Lord may have free course and be glo- 
rified.’ 

Use any of the facts of this communication, as you 
think best. The phraseology, amidst the pressure of 
duty and perplexity of mind, is searcely suitable for 
your Journal. 

Yours, truly, in our common Lord, 


D. H. Rippie. 
THE GOOD WORK SPREADING. 


Dr. Mulford of Cincinuati, has kindly permitted us to 
copy the following extracts from a letter addressed to 
him dated Pittsburgh. 


The revival has spread to the suburbs. Io Bayards- 
town, at a meeting there last evening, the Rev. Messrs. 
Campbell and Swift were present. ‘They requested alt 
who were anxious, to remain after the congregation 
was dismissed. To their astonishment, the whole com- 
pauy seated themselves, and remained as sileut as death. 
The clergy looked confounded. They again reqested 
that Professors would withdraw, and that none should 
remain but those who had no hope, and were anxious 
for the salvation of their souls. 

The professors then withdrew, and they were but few 
as the church is but recently established there and the 
entire mass of the people appeared to remain, and the 
number appeared so great, that the clergy gave up the 
idea of personal conversation with any. 

Such is the interesting state of ourcommunity. The 
subject of salvation is engaging the conversation of all 
classes of our citizens. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Wa Srewaarr. 


REMARKS ON THE ABOVE LETTERS.—Angels in Hea- 
ven rejoice over the conversion of one sinner, but in or- 
der to rejvice, they must have intelligence on the sub- 
ject. How they gain their knowledge we know not, 
but this we know, that saints ou earth cannot partiei- 
pate in their joy, if editors refuse .o publish accounts of 
revivals. Such accounts are sometimes exaggerated, 
but we think neve will question the correctness of state- 
ments attested by so many witnesses, as have subscrib- 
ed the above letters, and none will regret the space we 
have allowed to such tidings of great joy. 


Ovituary. 


— 








**Man giveth up the ghost, and whereis he?’ 


= : = ——_——_—— SEED 
DIED. 

Tu Middletown, on the 24th ult. Gen. Chauncey 
Whittlesey, aged 52. 

In Durham, on the 31st ult. Mr. Reuben Baldwin, 83 
He was in usual health during the day and expired sud- 
denly about 8 o'clock in the evening. 

In Johnston, R. I. Andrew Frank, a man of color, 
aged 104 years. A Revolutionary pensioner. 

in Newtown, on the 2d ist. Phebe Beers, of con- 
Also 


sumption, aged 18, daughter of Mr. Abe! Beers. 
the Widow Hatch, aged 96. 
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UNITED STATES. 


We come, we come, with sad array, 
And in procession long, 

To join the army of the lost— 
Three hundred thousand strong. 


Our banners beck’ning on to death, 
Abroad we have unrolled ; 

And Famine, Care, and wan Despair, 
Are seen upon their fold. 


Ye heard what music cheers us on— 
The mother’s ery that rang 

So wildly, aud the babe that wailed 
Above the trump 5 clang. 


We've taken spoil ; and blighted joys 
Aud ruin’d homes are here ; 

We've trampled on the throbbing heart, 
And flouted sorrow’s tear. 


We come, we come—we’ve searched the land. 
The rich and poor are ours ; 

Enlisted from tho shrines of God, 
From hovels and from towers. 


And who or what shall balk the brave 
That swear to drink and die? 

What boots to such man’s muttered curse, 
Or his that spans the sky ? 


Onward! though ever on our march 
Hangs Misery’s countless train ; 
Onward for heil—from rank to rank 

Pass we the cup again ' 


We come—of the world's scourges, who 
Like us have overthrown ? 

What wo had ever earth, like wo 
To our stern prowess known? 


We come, we come to fill our graves 
On which shall shine no star ; 
To glut the worm that never dies, 


Hurrah! hu:rah! hurrah! W. B. T. 





Benerits or Con 1ROVERSY. 


When Rev. Rowland Hill made his first success- 
ful preaching expedition in Scotland, he received an 
‘admonition’ from the General Assembly, for his ir- 
regularities. This brought on a spirited controversy, 
during which, letter after letter and pamphlet after 
pamphlet were issued. It engrossed all Mr. Hill’s 
sermons, and was the perpetual topic of his conversa- 
tion. It is true, the smile was often turned on his op- 
ponents; but ‘probably,’ observes a shrewd and pious 
Scotchman, ‘Satan was clapping his shoulder, and 
whispering—" Well done Rowland ; itis far better for 
you to expend your amunition on the general assem- 


bly than against my kingdom. I thank you; for I 


From the Philadelphian. 
SONG OF THE 300,000 DRUNKARD’S IN THE 


have not lost a follower during this second visit of 
yours to Scotland.” 





Axcnonon 1n Wine. It certainly exists there, and 
if we take it into our syscem it will burn ; if we take a 
very little, it will as surely burn the delicate organs of 
our stomach a little, as the smallest particle of ignited 
coal will burn our fingers, if we are so foolish as to use 
them’as tongs. Take a good deal of wine, and the 
burning will be severe in proportion to the quantity, on 
the same ap that a handfal of live coals will burn 
more severely than a small particle. What need have 
we in health, for any drink that scorches ?—F ood is in 
tended for nourishment,—if we exceed the quantity 
needed for that purpose, we are punished: water was 
given to us to satisfy thirst,—if we substitute other sub- 
stances that contain alcohol, we do it at great peril, and 
sooner or later we must pay the penalty. 

Am. Temp. Intel. 











Human Lire esvimatep By Puxsation.—An in- 
genious author asserts that the length of man’s life may 
be estimated by the pulsations he has strength to per. 
form. ‘Thus allowing 70 years for the common measure 
of pulses of a temperate persou, the number of pulsa- 
tions in his whole life will amount to 2,207,000 ; but if 
by intemperauce he forces his blood into a more rapid 
motion, so as to give seventy-five pulses in a minute,the 
same number of pulses would be completed in fifty six 
years ; consequently the life would be reduced fourteen 
years.— Oracle of Health. 

















A German politician, M. Michaelis, declaiming against 
allowing to the Jews an equality of rights in Germany, 
remarks, ‘their extreme industry, their excessive sobriety 
are sueh that Christian workmen could never sustain a 
competition with them.” 





AmiaBLe Trait in THE Negro Caaracter.—A 
correspondent, in mentioning the birds of the Island of 
Grenada, remarks, “ In the character of a Negro ‘there 
is one thing that ought to make us blush ;—the partieular 
disgust which he entertains towards those who disturb 
or rob the birds while breeding. ‘They are consequent- 
ly, never pursued with that wonton cruelty, and unnatar- 
al pleasure, which prompts the American boy to rob the 
mother-bird of her eggs or her young; and it would’be 
deemed a crime of some magnitude, to plunder their 
nests, and string the eggs to ornament chambers.”— 
This amiable trait reminds us of the lines of Shen- 
stone :— 


“Fer he ne’er would be true, she averred, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; 
And I love her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue.” 
Iu return for this exemption from molestation, the 
birds exhibit so much confidence in man, that they often 
build their nest in the houses and rooms of the negroes. 


Amer. Mag. 





Dost thou love life? Then do not squander time for 











that is the stuff that life is made of. 
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